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Tribute to a Great Christian 


KIRBY PAGE joined the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation on November 6, 1916. From 
that day until his death on December 16, 
1957, he has moved among us as friend, 
dynamic leader and public champion of 
the Christian pacifist faith. 

His travel extended over 1,000,000 
miles; he spoke in ‘2,000 Churches, in 
Chapels on 400 College Campuses, and to 
Church Conventions and many of the 
largest student conferences of the United 
States. His 24 books sold more than 
1,000,000 copies. 


Reprinted by permission from the 
Resolution of the International FOR. 


Kirby edited The World Tomorrow for 
eight years and, subsequently, seven 
anthologies of devotional reading. His 
emphasis was on personal commitment 
and social nurture, on social passion and 
social action, and he strove for reconcilia- 
tion in the great conflict areas of war, 
economic justice and interracial brother- 
hood. 

Religion was no opiate to Kirby Page. 
He was incandescent with Christ's light 
and power. He lived courageously, humbly 
and gladly. 
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We seek reality and integrity 
as over against artificiality 


and “phoniness.” 


We seek open, trustful, and loving 
relationships 
as over against fronts and 
disguises, loneliness and 


alienation. 


We seek wholeness 


as over against fragmentation. 


We seek courage to live 
“with the full passion of existence” 
as over against the dull 


greyness of mediccrity and 


conformity. 
Woodcut by Lynd Ward from Wild Pilgrimage, “A Novel in Woodcuts” 
THE NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY of the YMCA and YWCA 
December 28, 1958 to 1958 is a year of great importance in the life of the Student YMCA and 


January 3, 1959 YWCA. In December, delegates from student Associations all across the 
country will come together as the National Student Assembly of the 
YMCA and YWCA. The Assembly, often called the “Town Meeting” of 
the two movements, makes policy decisions and determines program ob- 
jectives which direct the work of the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA for the following four years. 
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Mark Arnold and Khrushchev 
in the Kremlin 


Americans in increasing numbers are beginning to get a first hand 
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glimpse of life in the Communist orbit. Hopefully this will become out 

a two-way exchange in the summer of 1958. Plans are under way wit! 

for the first reciprocal exchange of students between the USSR and mis 

. ; a) é , tak 

the USA. Approximately 20 Soviet and 40 American students will | 

a eac 

spend a period of weeks studying the cultural, political, social and ties 

religious aspects of the host countries, with opportunities for visits voR 

in student communities and private homes. The YMCA and bef 

YWCA will have ten carefully selected students in the Ameri- \ 

can delegation, and there will be opportunities for other Americans = 

os ° ° ° a 

to serve as hosts to the visitors. Rather than viewing our Russian MR 

. . . . . . f 

guests like visitors from outer space, it is important to seek for a — 

meeting with real “persons” —in spite of the difficulties of ideology styl 

and culture. As Christians we are called upon to seek a genuine and 

conversation with all men—as far as it is humanly possible to do so. / 

Herewith we present two reports of 1957 visits behind the “Iron Oc 

: a the 

Curtain. ; 

Was 

the 
As Oberlin College's student representative behind the “It is time for your initiation,” my scantily clad com- 
“Iron Curtain” last summer, MARK R. ARNOLD spent ten panions said, lifting me bodily from the boat and putting 
weeks traveling in the Soviet Union, Poland, sad Cescho- a chain around me. Then with the other new sailors of 

slovakia. In the course of his travels he joined a group ; ‘ted HAI 

of thirty Polish students on a sailing-camping excursion — groups waite as our captors, who were all = Coll 

in the north of Poland, near Lithvenis. The following rienced student sailors, spread mud, toothpaste, and lip- the 

article is a description of one of his experiences with stick on our faces. I controlled my temptation to resist as tour 

the student sailors. they shaved my five days’ growth of beard with a hatchet. oo 

ann. 7 gh / E Yug 

Then came the potato sack races, and that impossible wi 


Poland 


| WAS AWAKENED from my slumber in the bottom of our 
sail boat by wild Indian shrieks and the beat of a tom- 
tom. Opening my eyes I was confronted by four tall mus- 
cular men in bathing suits and leaves. Their faces were 
painted and tattoos decked their arms and bodies. On 
their chests was written “Neptune Service.” 
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task of eating large slices of bread hanging from a string 
with our hands tied behind our backs. 

The tom-tom beat furiously as the leader of the sailing 4 
club opened up a sheet of bathroom tissue and read the 
“war crimes” of each of the new members. Dressed like rH 
the other old sailors, he sported in addition a long pitch me 
fork and a witch’s hat. The long white ridiculous curls of tab 
a mop head covered his hair and made him ld6ok quite 
dangerous. 
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ron Curtain— 


Talking in an affected Russian accent he prescribed 
outlandish punishments for such things as collaborating 
with the enemy, liking Americans, singing the blues, and 
missing Communist youth meetings. The charges were all 
take-offs on what the Communists considered sins, and 
each announcement by the chairman evoked a roar of 
laughter from the bystanders. | was amazed that these 
young people could laugh at what had been just one year 
before the order of the day. 

When it came to my turn, the chairman announced 
that I was an American and that this was the gravest of 
all sins, whereupon one of his helpers painted the words 
“Rock ’n Roll” across my chest with lipstick. Then the 
group danced around me in what they hoped was the 
style of American Indians, complete with war whoops 
and feathers. 

After two choruses of “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean,” which every Polish schoolboy seems to know, 
they welcomed me to the “sacred order of the sea.” 

“To the sea,” someone cried, and before I knew it I 
was gasping for breath, shivering with my new friends in 
the icy six a.m. water in a little lake in Poland. 


HARVEY COX is Executive Secretary of the Oberlin 
College YMCA and Director of Religious Activities for 
the college. Last summer he and his wife led a study- 
tour of nine European countries sponsored by Students 
for Democratic Action. The group spent ten days in 
Yugoslavia meeting with student leaders, journalists, 
workers’ groups and political and party spokesmen. 


Yugoslavia — August 1957 


r'HE BAND FINISHED playing a Viennese waltz and swung 
into “Lullaby of Birdland.” Two couples returned to the 
table where we were sitting in the open air cafe near the 
Sports Arena in Belgrad. It was a favorite summer eve- 
ning haunt for Yugoslav students. Well-dressed young 


people sat with their dates under a warm, starry August 
sky. Glasses of slivovitz, a powerful kind of plum brandy, 
long considered the national drink of Yugoslavia, sat on 
the tables. Other people drank coffee, fruit squash and 
lemonade. An air of congenial good fellowship pervaded. 

The group at our table included Draja, our host, two 
Yugoslav student couples, and five American students 
from our study tour. Draja had been assigned to us by 
the Peoples’ Democratic Youth of Yugoslavia. He was 
our official guide. A brilliant, likeable Serb of twenty- 
four, he had won all of us by his wit, friendliness and ex- 
tensive familiarity with American drama, history and lit- 
erature. He spoke flawless English. 

This was the end of our first week in Yugoslavia. Now 
the conversation turned to a subject which had come up 
time and again in our conversations with Yugoslav stu- 
dents, journalists and political leaders—the case of Milo- 
van Djilas. It had been a touchy issue with our hosts but 
in the easy atmosphere of the cafe it seemed less awk- 
ward to discuss it. Djilas had for several years served as 
a high official in the Yugoslav government of Marshall 
Tito. He had fought as Tito’s comrade-in-arms during 
the partisan struggle against the German occupation. 
However he had within the past few years published some 
articles in the Western press criticizing the whole Com- 
munist system. He was now a political prisoner in Yugo- 
slavia. Djilas’ new book, entitled The New Class had just 
been reported in the Western press. 

One of the American students asked somewhat face- 
tiously whether The New Class would be published in 
Yugoslavia. 

Draja lit a cigarette. One of the other Yugoslav stu- 
dents addressed himself to the question. 

“Why should we publish it?” he asked. “We've all read 
his ideas already. They were published in Borba.” Borba 
is the official party newspaper of Yugoslavia, comparable 
to the Soviet Union’s Pravda. 

“Do you think his views are dangerous to your coun- 
try?” I asked. 


continued on next page 





lron Curtain 


CONTINUED 


“Of course not!” It was Draja who answered this time. 
“How could such worthless ideas be dangerous. No one 
believes him. We cannot understand why he is so widely 
discussed in the West.” , 

“Well, if he’s not dangerous,” countered one of the 
Americans, “then why is he in jail? Why can’t we see 
him?” 

The tone of Draja’s voice became patient and re- 
strained. “Every nation,” he said, “has laws to protect 
itself from enemies within. Djilas published inaccurate 
and wrong accounts about Yugoslavia in the foreign 
press. That is against our criminal laws.” 

Now everyone was concentrating on the conversation. 
The music of the band seemed to fade into the back- 
ground. Two of the Yugoslav students understood Eng- 
lish but could not speak it. They listened and watched 
carefully, but said nothing. 

One of the American girls said, “We have no such 
laws in our country. We allow people to say and write 
whatever they want.” 

Now one of the Yugoslav boys who could not speak 
English said something quickly to Draja in their lan- 
guage. Our guide drew slowly on his cigarette and nod- 
ded, smiling. 

“The comrade wants to ask you,” he translated, “under 
what law Arthur Miller was recently sentenced?” 

All the Yugoslav students now looked at us intently 
with a collective expression on their faces of one who 
has just scored an ace in tennis. 

They had. There was embarrassed silence among the 
Americans. 

Bill, a law student in our group, broke the silence with 
a somewhat technical description of contempt-of-court 
cases. He tried to show how they differed from political 
trials. His efforts were not successful. The simple, un- 
comfortable fact remained that while we were criticizing 
the Yugoslavs for having political prisoners, they saw 
that we had something painfully close to the same thing. 

The conversation lagged and we listened to the band. 
lt was now playing a tumultuous Serbian folk dance full 
of hurried rhythms and shrill runs. But I was troubled 
about the preceding discussion, then a thought occurred 
to me. 

“Draja,” I said, delicately re-opening the conversation, 
“we'll admit for the moment at least that there are 
parallels between Miller and Dyilas. But there may be 
one difference.” 


Now everyone was listening again. 
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“All of us at the table,” I said, pointing to my fellow 
Americans, “and many people in our country, are against 
jailing Miller. Now, is there anyone in Yugoslavia against 
jailing Djilas?” 

The question seemed to cause little difficulty. Draja 
answered. 

“Why should anyone be against putting someone in 
jail who has plainly broken the law and whose ideas are 
nonsense anyway?” He was not angry, simply firm. 

Again the conversation stopped. This time the band 
began playing a slow Western dance number. Draja put 
out his cigarette and got up to dance. The Yugoslav boy 
who had asked about Miller motioned with a smile to 
one of the American girls and they left the table to 
dance. 

As we watched the couples on the floor I noticed that 
one of the Yugoslav boys at our table was speaking rap- 
idly to one of the girls in their language. He had not 
spoken before. In a moment he stopped and the girl 
turned to me and spoke in English. 

“The comrade wants you to know that there are many 
people in Yugoslavia who are sorry that Djilas is in jail,” 
she said. 

I listened attentively. 

“He wants you to know,” she continued, “that there 
are many who think that only when Yugoslavia allows 
and encourages such criticism of the leadership will she 
become a truly great nation.” 

I nodded and listened. The boy whose words were 
being translated also listened carefully and nodded to 
me. 

“He wants you to know that there are many who feel 
this way,” she concluded, “and he wants you to know 
that he is one of them.” 

Now the boy whose speech had been translated raised 
his glass of slivovitz to me in a kind of hopeful toast. | 
knew that he looked forward to the day when this kind 
of political freedom would exist in Yugoslavia. 

I raised my glass silently to him and we smiled, then 
drank. 

Again the band stopped and the dancers returned to 
the table. 





Four Moscow University students recently broadcast a half-hour pro- 
gram to Columbia University students. Speaking on “Moscow Uni- 
versity Calling Columbia University” were the editor and sports 
editor of the university's student newspaper, a civics student and a 
representative of the university's closed-circuit radio station. They 
called the exchange of American and Soviet students “a very good 
start.” The civics student added: “If you come (to Moscow) we will 


show you just how we live. . . . In the evenings we will have a 





good time together . . . we can spend the evenings in many .. . 
ways without leaving the university campus. We have plenty to 
show you if you come . . . (and) | would like very much to visit 
you.” 
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The writer of this article is L. MARTELLE LAYFIELD, JR., a senior, 
majoring in history at Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. Marty 
is active in student government, in his fraternity, and the West- 
minster Fellowship, and ber of a ber of campus honor 





societies. His emphasis on the need for “Christian witness . . . 
understanding and reconciliation” in matters of interracial under- 
standing represents the authentic voice of a small but growing 
number of young white Southerners. 


a student from the deep 
South speaks out 


“We will press for a spirit of Christian commu- 
nity. We cannot avoid the responsibility for 
shouldering the burden of this dilemma. . 


Beneath the clamor for regression in the South today, 
one can hear the faithful voices of reconciliation. This is 
encouraging, but the South is a long way from even 
aspiring to achieve the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. 

There is an urgency in the Southern situation today. 
There is generally an awareness of this from the many 
articles that have been written on the Negro problem in 
the deep South. There is a need for a Christian witness, a 
need for understanding and reconciliation. This need is 
keenly felt by some within the South. 

It is hard for a Southern student to speak of the race 
situation without knowing that he is one student, ex- 
pressing only one view. Today there are many in the 
South looking at the race situation; each sees from a dif- 
ferent perspective. It is within this setting that I live as a 
student. This is the context within which I write. This 
is my home. 

Here at Mercer the issue of race has been discussed 
among small individual groups, but the discussion rarely 
permeates the whole student body. I am not aware of the 
degree of discussion existing among the faculty. There is 


some discussion on a classroom level and some informal 
faculty-student conversations have considered this prob- 
lem. Two of the Mercer professors have spoken in chapel 
on the topic of race. Moderate size groups of students 
have seen the movies Pinky, The Quiet One, Cry the Be- 
loved Country, and The Ox-Bow Incident, which have 
been shown on the campus. Very little discussion, some- 
times none, has followed these showings. We students 
have heard the issue discussed in church groups, but 
nothing seems to create an outward sign of concern. The 
majority of students are apathetic concerning the ques- 
tion of race problems. One might almost say that a tyr- 
anny of silence exists. Although the students have the 
opportunity to discuss the problem with complete free- 
dom, on rare occasions do they express themselves 
openly and publicly. 

The Little Rock crisis did evoke some sparse discus- 
sion, but even this discussion did not last. It is hard to 
give any reason for the apparent indifference. Possibly 
the students feel that by remaining silent they can escape 
from the reality that the burden of the dilemma will soon 
fall on their shoulders. The situation at home may have 
some influence on the fact that students do not want to 
become involved. Most students, for that matter most 
Southerners, will express an opinion if pushed, but they 
do not like to consider the issue from all sides. 


continued on next page 








a student from the deep South speaks out 


CONTINUED 


The student newspaper recently conducted a secret 
ballot campus poll. On it were two questions concerning 
the race problem. One question asked: “Would you favor 
at Mercer total, unlimited integration; limited integra- 
tion; or no integration?” Another question asked: “Do 
you feel it is unchristian to have racial segregation at 
Mercer?” There is a significance in the fact that in the 
freshman class 69 per cent of those replying favored no 
racial integration and 31 per cent favored limited or total, 
unlimited integration while in the senior class 50.7 per 
cent answered “no racial integration and 49.3 per cent 
answered either “limited” or “total, unlimited integra- 
tion.” 

“Segregation is unchristian.” It is significant that only 
20 per cent answered yes in the freshman class while 35 
per cent answered yes in the senior class. 

The means of communication with those of opposite 
views are limited for the liberal student. In his frustra- 
tion, he will usually turn to those who share his concern 
in order to receive encouragement and understanding. 
Probably there are more ways of communicating than we 
have discovered, but the liberal cannot be sure until he 
tries them. The exploration of the possibilities takes time 
and much patience. 

Since the Supreme Court decision of 1954, the pattern 
of segregation in Georgia has remained the same. This 
may account for some of the lack of student discussion. 
There is some feeling that in almost four years we have 
not had to meet any required changes and therefore we 
can continue as we have in the past. This offers a false 
feeling of security to the student and may change in the 
near future because there has been a case entered in the 
courts in Atlanta. 


On the darker side 


While we are looking at the darker side of the picture, 
it would be well to mention some of the proposals that 
Georgia students have heard their political leaders advo- 
cate in recent days. The leaders of the regression have 
proposed that we re-enact the poll tax. They say this will 
stop 75 per cent of the present Negro vote. In the present 
General Assembly, administrative spokesmen plan to 
present a revision in the voter registration requirements 
which will make it more difficult for Negroes to register 
as voters. A new school amendment has been adopted 
by the voters which allows the Governor to end public 
schools and institute a private school plan. Another pro- 
posal, which was defeated in the final day of last year’s 
Assembly, has been offered again. This would ban all 
interracial athletic contests in Georgia. Professional base- 
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ball in Georgia probably would be ruined by this pro- 
posal. In 1956 the Georgia Tech students in Atlanta held 
a demonstration against Governor Griffin when he op- 
posed their New Year’s football bowl game with an inter- 
racial team. The newspapers of the State have remained 
silent on most occasions, but there has been some intelli- 
gent criticism of the more radical proposals. On the 
whole, most newspapers have evidenced very little of the 
insight that Ralph McGill has shown in his column in the 
Atlanta Constitution. 

We have seen our state leaders sit idly by while 
Koinonia Farm suffers from violence and a severe eco- 
nomic boycott. A few ministers, church women, and 
other groups have urged the state officials to do some- 
thing about the situation, but the general public has re- 
mained apathetic and nothing has resulted to ease the 
tension in Sumter County. 

The dilemma of students is increased by the situation 
within the Christian church. Church congregations have 
become divided and pastors have lost their pulpits in 
some cases. At least four Mercer student pastors have 
lost their pastorates for expression of their racial views, 
sometimes mild expressions. There is a great gap between 
statements of higher church bodies and local congrega- 
tions. Church members are taking part in the White Citi- 
zens Council and some took part in the abortive attempt 
to revive the Klan. 

Students have heard state officials label as “Communist 
influenced” any ministers and educators who hold liberal 
racial views. One of the most serious aspects of the situa- 
tion is the almost total lack of interchange between the 
races on a student level. There is very little group discus- 
sion of the common problem between white and Negro 
students in the state. Some does exist on a personal basis 
between friends, but this is slight and usually difficult. 
There is little opportunity to have creative contact with 
the Negro race. This accounts for the fact that most 
Southern white students do not know the educated Negro. 
The white student has a conception of the Negro that is 
derived from his encounter with common laborers and 
from knowledge of the slum areas where many Negroes 
live. The Southern student recalls the maid at home and 
the cotton picker at the farm. 


There are things to do 


The interchange between students at interracial con- 
ferences is of vital importance. There is some of this at 
Christian gatherings usually held out of the Georgia area. 
A few meetings are held here in our own state, but this 
depends mainly on the courage of the church and “Y” 
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leaders. Some students have been given the opportunity 
to attend seminars and conferences where the issues were 
presented and discussed with a sense of realism in the 
context of the Christian faith. I know students, who like 
myself, realized at such seminars and conferences that 
there was more to the race situation than our political 
leaders had been telling us. Words can do a lot in helping 
someone to see a picture, but experience can do more. It 
is hard to express the feelings of a white Southern stu- 
dent, when after spending a week with a fellow Christian 
at an ecumenical student conference, the friend is asked 
to leave a bus station cafe on the trip home because he is 
a Negro. This experience might be described many times, 
but nothing reaches as deep as the actual encounter. 

Interracial conferences are an aid not a solution. A 
barrier may still exist between the two races at such 
meetings. It has been so unusual for the two to meet on 
equal ground to discuss a common problem that only 
time will bring the sense of freedom out of which a spirit 
of unity will grow. 

Another encouraging aspect of the situation in the 
South is the fact that a liberal can express himself in 
many areas and retain a degree of influence. There was a 
time not long ago when this could not be done and this 
is not true everywhere by any means. The Atlanta Min- 
ister’s manifesto signed by eighty ministers is an example 
of the freedom of expression. Forty Columbus ministers 
echoed the Atlanta group in this statement which has re- 
ceived national publicity. One hundred lawyers in Atlanta 
signed a statement urging that the Supreme Court be up- 
held as the highest court of justice in our nation and given 
the respect due it. This is a significant expression in the 
South, and it tends to increase the courage of others. 

On the campus, a liberal student finds that he can ex- 
press his views in discussion within the class and certain 
other groups and still remain “one of the guys.” The fac- 
ulty also feels free to express its opinions at Mercer. This 
may not be as true at state institutions for it is difficult to 
buck the holders of the purse strings. 

With the growth of industry in Georgia, the Negro has 
made considerable economic progress. Even in rural 
areas TV antennas on Negro shanties are no longer un- 
usual. The schools for Negroes have been improved, but 
they remain segregated. 

The Negro churches have been successful in keeping 
the Negro movement committed to peaceful means. Men 
like Martin Luther King have been responsible in large 
part for this peaceful action by the Negroes. There is 
room for more concern within the Negro race. Many 
Negroes find it as hard to change old patterns of human 


relations as the whites do. In some cases Negroes have 
vested interests in segregation, and others have been so 
successful in finding a satisfactory status that they are 
opposed to anything that would disturb their adjustment. 

We must remember that in the South there is a soli- 
darity both social and political. Any opposition is con- 
sidered treason to the Southern way of life. The rural 
areas still hold the political power, and in Georgia the 
county unit system strengthens this rural domination. 
Smaller counties in Georgia have two unit votes while 
the largest counties have only six unit votes. There may 
be a tremendous difference in population, but the unit 
vote still decides the elections. This situation, coupled 
with the traditional one-party system, makes it virtually 
impossible for liberal racial views to find any political 
expression whatever. 

The social applications of the Gospel in the South 
have been too much restricted to the liquor problem and 
other issues related to personal morality. Christian lead- 
ers with a social conscience are handicapped by the lim- 
ited perspectives of the laity and many of the clergy. 

The crisis and controversy will continue. In reality no 
one really knows the total strength of either side in this 
conflict. Though outwardly there seems to be much in- 
difference, no one knows how much inner conflict there 
is within the Southern white person. The voices of lib- 
eralism have just begun to penetrate through the curtain 
that the political opportunists have erected. 

The situation is dynamic and the future is hidden from 
us. We cannot make long-range plans, but we can resolve 
to follow the will of God where we believe He leads us. We 
will press for a spirit of Christian community. We cannot 
avoid the responsibility for shouldering the burden of this 
dilemma. There will be times when we can step forward 
as leaders. At other times we will have to exercise what 
influence we can by whatever subtle means are available to 
us. We will accept harsh words some days and words of 
praise the next. We will rejoice with progress and weep 
with each backward step our people make. 

We must speak with urgency and yet keep our sense 
of understanding, realizing that once many of us stood 
where our opposition stands today. These are our peo- 
ple—our families and friends. Though they are blinded 
by tradition, they must be given truth and light with 
Christian patience and understanding. The problem is 
not merely to seek justice for the Negro, but also to help 
the white people of the South to participate with the 
Negro in a more Christian society. Receiving guidance 
and courage from the Word that became Flesh and that 
dwells among us, we will move toward that mark. 

















ONE BALMY NIGHT in the middle of June, I arrived in 
New York for my summer job. I knew I was one of 
twenty-seven members of the College Summer Service 
Group sponsored by NSCY' and would be working in 
an underprivileged area of the city, but beyond that, 
| had many questions. The taxi driver had never 
heard of the Henry Street Settlement where I was 
to live and, when we arrived there, looked at me to see if 
he had heard my directions correctly. I was a little leery 
of it myself as we honked our way down the narrow 
street crowded with children. It was just getting dark 
and the tenements did look awesome looming up on 
both sides of us. So this was to be my home for nine 
weeks! 

After I had unpacked, I went outside with some of the 
other students living at Henry Street and we sat on the 
stoop soaking in our strange surroundings. We watched 
the children playing Simple Simon, the boys busy with 
their one piece of recreational equipment, a ball, the 
women sitting on benches talking, and the men perched 
on orange crates playing dominoes. We heard Spanish 
music pouring out of the windows and the beat of tam- 
bourines at a Pentecostal service down the street. We 
knew one thing about our neighborhood—it wasn’t going 
to be quiet—but we loved it immediately. 


National Student Council YMCA, National Student YWCA. 
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we loved 
our summer 


Our work 


After a few days of orientaton, we began our jobs. | 
worked with seven other girls in the settlkement’s summer 
playschool. Another girl and I were in charge of a group 
of twenty seven-year-old children. We planned recreation 
for them such as games in the gym, arts and crafts, trips 
to the park, and occasional visits to a zoo. (The latter 
were given up after one trying afternoon when our kids 
climbed all available walls and spit at the tigers!) Other 
members of the CSSG did work similar to ours or worked 
with camp services, interviewing children going to camps 
and taking them to the trains. 

The most meaningful part of my job was getting to 
know our children and beginning to see the pressures 
which made them act the way they did. I must say I was 
appalled at their aggressiveness and disobedience at first. 
Children I had worked with had always respected 
teacher. After a few weeks, however, I began to under- 
stand their behavior. Talking with the children, their 
parents, and the staff of the Settlement gave us all a 
great deal of insight into the effects of broken homes and 
harsh discipline on a child. We had one boy in our group 
who purposely hurt the other children and was sullen and 
tense when we tried to talk to him about it. We saw a 
reason for his aggressiveness when we visited his parents, 
however. This seven-year-old was whipped when he was 
disobedient or chained to his bed so he couldn’t watch 
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television. No wonder he felt resentful toward the world! 
We realized that these children were not very different 
from others we had known. They too needed and wanted 
love and understanding. 


Seminars 

In addition to being working people, we were students. 
The College Summer Service Group met two nights a 
week for seminars 





and we had some fascinating ones. 
They gave additional meaning to the work we were doing 
by helping us understand the city, the people with whom 
we were working, and ourselves. Several of them stand 
out in my mind as being particularly thought-provoking 
and helpful. Maynard Catchings, an associate Secretary 
of the National Student YMCA, started us wondering 
whether the Christian faith was becoming a fifth wheel 
in our culture or whether it still had relevance for our 
lives. Talks on the Puerto Rican people and on teenage 
gangs gave us new insights into the attitudes and needs 
of our summer neighbors. Our seminars made us think 
more seriously about our vocations. We realized our 
responsibility to choose carefully when we heard various 
seminar leaders stress the need for more social workers, 
teachers, or psychiatrists. 


The city 


There was a third level to our life in New York last 


summer. We spent many delightful evenings going to the 
theater, listening to outdoor concerts, riding the Staten 
Island Ferry, or just wandering around like gawking 
sightseers. Weekends gave us a chance to see some of 
New York’s famous museums or relax on the beach (and 
we were ready to!) Some brave souls even went to Coney 
Island with the Fourth of July crowds. As a group, we 
attended different churches each Sunday. Two of our 
favorites were the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
Dr. James Robinson’s Church of the Master in Harlem. 


I think the unique aspect of our summer was that we 
could be neighbors and friends to people living in an 
underprivileged area of the city, be students learning 
about the forces at work in a large urban society, and 
be college people having a gay time in New York—all 
at the same time. When I was considering joining the 
CSSG, | wondered if high-sounding aims like “gain in- 
sight into contemporary problems” and “understand the 
meaning of Christian vocation” could be realized, but 
they certainly were. Another goal of the project was for 
students to give service in areas of need. Many of us 
were surprised to find, however, that while we expected 
to give up something by working in social agencies, we 
actually received much more than we were able to con- 
tribute. 





LUCY GUTHRIE 
Stanford University 





ENCOURAGE YOUR ASSOCIATION MEMBERS TO JOIN A SUMMER PROJECT, SEMINAR OR 
STUDY TOUR. SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION AND APPLICATION BLANKS. 


1. National YMCA-YWCA Work-Study projects 
(see December /ntercollegian) 
Write: Jean M. Whittet, National Student YMCA-YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


2. Overseas Work Camps—Europe, Asia, Latin America 
Committee on Ecumenical Voluntary Service 
Projects; Room A-1207, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12 Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. International Student Exchange programs 


Experiment in International Living, 
Putney, Vermont 


International Farm Youth Exchange. 

National 4-H Club Foundation, 

8561 Fenton Street, Silver Springs, Md. 
Exchange Program with USSR 

Miss Jimmie Woodward, National YMCA- 
YWCA 

600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


4. Travel Abroad 
Council on Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
American Youth Hostels, 14 West 8th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
U.S. National Student Association, 
Gimball Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denominational groups (write your denomina- 
tional headquarters ) 


5. Other Work-Study projects and intercultural 
experiences 

American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lisle Fellowship, 204 South State St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Christian Ministry in National Parks, 
Dr. Warren Ost, Director, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Denominational Caravans and projects 
(see your denominational headquarters ) 


6. For complete catalogue of summer opportunities send 


25 cents for booklet “Invest Your Summer” to: Com- 
mission on Youth Service Projects, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
Room A-1207, New York 10, N. Y. 
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; \ here are the others? 


(A student—perhaps you?— is seen to be at his evening 
prayers. Suddenly he finds himself on trial [much like 
the Last Judgment in Arthur Koestler’s Arrival and De- 
parture.| There follows an intense examination of him- 
self, in which God judges him through his own mind 
and heart. ) 


The Student Is Reading 


... "Who has loved us with an everlasting love, and 
given us the light of the knowledge of his glory in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” 


He Prays: 


Forgive me my sins, O Lord, forgive me the sins 
of my soul, and the sins of my body, my secret 
and whispering sins, the sins that I have done to 
please myself, and the sins that I have done to 
please others. Forgive me those sins which I know, 
and those which I know not; forgive them, O Lord, 
forgive them all, for thy great goodness. Amen. 


Voice: (from the cross): But where are the others? 

YOU: The others? I don’t understand. 

Voice: Ah! The sound of your brothers’ voices are so 
loud in my ears that I cannot hear what you are 
saying. 

YOU: But I don’t understand! I’ve always loved my fel- 
lowman. How can this be? 

Voice: The voice of your history professor last semester 
cries Out against you. 

YOU: But he was an atheist! He said that God was only 
a carry-over from superstitions of the past. 

Voice: But you closed your mind and heart against him. 
You were afraid of him because you weren't sure 
enough of your own beliefs. And your attitude 
toward him was cold. When did you ever talk 
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YOU: 


Voice: 


YOU: 


Voice: 


YOU: 


Voice: 


YOU: 


Voice: 


informally with him or go with him for coffee 
in the Union as some of the other students did? 
Is he not one of my children, also? 

But how can you love someone with whom you 
violently disagree? 

Is the Lord God just an intellectual argument? 
The words of your own mouth and the narrow- 
ness of your own heart convict you. 

But other voices cry unto me: the voice of your 
roommate. . . . Where is your brother? 

I don’t know exactly. He flunked another exam 
in biology today. He was feeling pretty low this 
afternoon. And he said he wanted to talk to me 
—but I had a meeting, so I couldn’t stay. He said, 
“That’s all right,” and got in his car and drove 
off. That’s the last I saw of him this evening. He’s 
probably down at Joe’s Bar. When he gets in a 
bind, he sometimes drinks a lot. 

How can you stand here, praying, while he sits 
down there in his loneliness? Is this nothing to 
you? That very thing which breaks my heart? 
But what can I do? I can’t go down there. Isn't 
one supposed to maintain a “Christian example” 
before the world? 

But what other “Christian example” is there but 
that Christ had compassion on the lonely, the 
neglected and the out-cast? How will he ever 
believe that I am Love if you who claim to be 
my disciple do not love him, care for him? 
Again, the hardness of your heart sits in judg- 
ment upon you. But I hear the voice of your girl 
crying out to accuse you... . 

Sally? But that is impossible! I love Sally. We 
plan to get married next June. 

Do you really love her? Are you sure? Remem- 
ber, I listen not only to the words of your mouth, 
but also to the designs of your heart. 








Vi 
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A phantasy for Lent 


YOU: 


Voice: 


YOU: 


Voice: 


YOU: 


Voice: 


Well, we have some interests in common. We get 
along O.K. Of course, we are in love. 

My people say words with their lips, but their 
hearts are far from their words. The cries of 
loneliness unfilled and torment uncomforted are 
in my ears all the day. They are dying in the 
darkness of themselves; and I cannot help them 
because they have made my help their grief. 

But other voices cry to me concerning you: there 
is the voice of the foreign student three doors 
down the hall. “I am lonely here,” that voice 
says to me in a language that you cannot under- 
stand. 

You mean Joe-Sang? But Joe-Sang’s not a Chris- 
tian; he belongs to one of those foreign religions. 
I mean, I don’t want to embarrass him. What 
can I do? 

The voice of loneliness is a universal voice; it 
knows no languages nor creeds. The voice of love 
is also a universal voice; it knows only the deep 
concern of a human heart. 

And still there are more voices that come to me. 
The voices of your parents are also before me. 
But I have not asked for more money than I was 
allowed. And my grades have not been too bad. 
Theirs too is the voice of loneliness, the loneli- 
ness of silence. Of letters unwritten, and of their 
letters unanswered. Of labor unappreciated, and 
of love seemingly unreturned. 

But I have no delight in the continual judgment 
and punishment you bring upon yourself. My de- 
sire is that you repent of your hardness of heart, 
and love your brethren with all your heart—even 
as Christ did love you, For it is written: By this 
will all men know that you are my disciples if 
you have love for one another.’ 





“The Ascetic’ by Beatrice 
Stone, courtesy National 


Sculpture Society 


(There is a great silence—) 
He Prays: 


For these wrongs, O God, I do repent and ask 
forgiveness lest darkness gain its hold upon my 
heart: for the disdain of those I counted not my 
equals; for the neglect of those I felt I could af- 
ford to ignore; for the blindness of my prejudice 
in failing to see the worth of those differing from 
me; for the insinuations by which I ill-treated 
those who had no way to protect themselves; for 
the indifference which refused to see human 
need.” 

Forgive me, Father, for prayers spoken glibly, 
too easily; for words that run from my mouth 
like air; for hopes that pass like shadows over the 
face of life; for gestures, quickly made and 
quickly forgotten; for every act of worship done 
with the body but not the soul. In this sacred 
place, keep me silent until I am able to pray out 
of the depths; bend me to my knees by the weight 
of the world’s cross; and in thy grace, save me 
from all spurious appearances of faith. In the 
name of him who prayed in the agony of Geth- 
semane, even Christ our Lord. Amen.* 


| Adapted from a Worship Service for the National Ecclesia of 
the Disciples Student Fellowship, by Bill Barr, Oklahoma State 
University, National DSF President. 

2 and 3 Prayers For Daily Use, Samuel H. Miller, Harper, 1957. 
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ISRAEL IN MARCH was as stirring as a revival hymn in 
full swing 

At first we thought it was the land itself—the spark- 
ling air and “the little hills that skip for joy.” But we 
soon realized that the intoxication was in the people. 
Israelis seem bent on getting somewhere. Footsteps on the 
streets are a brisk staccato. There is no time for drug- 
store lounging or relaxed games of back-gammon out- 
side the coffee shops where a new society is being built. 
Even their recreation expresses their spirit. We think of 
the midnight chains of folk singers along the beaches of 
fel Aviv and folk dances that lasted till sun-up. 

So much clamors for comment when one thinks of 
Israel that several points must be compressed into a 
mere list. 

How hard the people work, for example. And how 
much they love their land. One afternoon while we were 
in Jerusalem five thousand men and women, most of 
them young, came walking down main street, sunburned 
and singing. They were completing a three-day, seventy- 
mile hike motivated simply by the joy of walking over 
Israel. 

Few visitors fail to notice the intellectual vitality of 
Israeli culture. No other nation has such a high pro- 
portion of professionally trained citizens. A three-day 
Bible conference we dropped in on, hotly debating 
whether the book of Isaiah came from one pen or more, 
had 2600 registrants. 

There comes also to the visitor the realization of how 
precarious life is when, as in the case of Israel, it is sur- 
rounded by neighbors who consider its very presence an 
injustice. We never really got used to this. To the end 
of our visit it came as a shock to discover that what we 
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Israel: venture 


Mrs. Huston Smith near the 
Sea of Galilee. 


had taken for a construction ditch was a trench; that the 
rifle kept near at hand was for protection, not hunting; 
that the dogs fastened by slip-rings to quarter-mile 
cables were not pets but guards. 

So much for general features of Israel’s life. Turning 
now to her religious complexion, the first thing that 
struck us was the variety it displayed. During the two 
thousand years of their Diaspora Jews fanned out across 
the planet, absorbing much of the cultural coloration of 
the seventy countries in which they settled. Now this 
variety is coalescing in Israel with Yemenite, Kurdish, 
Persian, Polish, Hungarian, Italian, Sephardic, Buk- 
harian, and Afghanistani synagogues almost adjoining 
one another. 

Taking a Friday evening tour of these synagogues with 
their sharply different forms of service, our first thought 
was that Judaism is in danger of disintegrating into a 
babel of conflicting forms. A closer look, however, raised 
precisely the opposite fear. Greater than the danger of 
Judaism’s variety in Israel is its uniformity. For all 
Israel’s synagogues are orthodox; Judaism’s other two 
branches that have flowered in Europe and America— 
Conservative and Reform—are absent. In Christian 
terms, it is as if the only organized form of religion in 
Israel were fundamentalism with liberalism and neo- 
orthodoxy unrepresented. The danger in such a set-up, of 
course, is that those who cannot accept orthodoxy—its 
rejection of Biblical criticism and its insistence on in- 
numerable dietary and other observances—have no- 
where, religiously, to turn. In one community where we 
stayed the men were up for five o'clock prayers with 
phylacteries bound to their arms and foreheads and 
prayer shawls. The next day, in another community, we 
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were eating leavened bread on the Passover. 

The cleavage between orthodoxy on the one hand and 
out-and-out secularism on the other with almost no 
middle position in sight raises difficult questions for 
church-state relations. How much religion should be 
taught in the public schools? To what extent should 
public transportation, eating establishments, and amuse- 
ment facilities be curtailed on the Sabbath? Most such 
questions are up in the air, with no resolution in sight. 
Even more serious from the religious point of view is the 
danger of nationalism becoming the real religion of the 
very sizeable portion of the population to whom ortho- 
dox Judaism has lost its meaning. 

If we take religion broadly as loyalty to something 
beyond the self, the most interesting religious movement 
we found in Israel was the kibbutz (collective settle- 
ment). In formal religious complexion, some kibbutzim 
are orthodox, others secular or even Marxist-atheist. 
But these formal differences are less important than what 
they have in common. For every kibbutz, in essence, is 
an attempt to find the ultimate meaning of life in devo- 
tion to the beloved community. 

All Israel is an experiment in social living, but the 
kibbutzim represent her most imaginative and determined 
attempts to create the good society. Only an idealistic, 
cooperative, and intensely loyal band could have with- 
stood the difficulties of Israel’s early settlers. But security, 
economic and personal, were not their prime objectives. 
Kibbutzim are founded on the faith that society is better 
if it is organized cooperatively instead of by competition. 
As in idealistic communities everywhere (one thinks of 
New Harmony and the Owenites) the aim is not just a 
frictionless society but a better human being—men and 


Continuing the series on the world’s major 
faiths DR. HUSTON SMITH is joined by his wife, 
ELEANOR, in this account of life in Israel's 
kibbutzim. 


women whose strongest drives are altruistic and whose 
satisfactions are shared instead of private. Stated nega- 
tively, the kibbutz is a reaction against the false values 
of a competitive society and the subjugation of the 
economically dependent (women and children) to their 
economic masters. 

Kibbutzim hold all property in common, though 
articles of personal use—clothing, watches, books, and 
tea pot—stay with the person who uses them. The group 
governs itself by weekly “town hall” meetings to decide 
issues big and small, and offices are held by election or 
careful rotation. Offices are not sought after, partly be- 
cause they pose delicate problems of human relations 
and absorb leisure time, partly because of the greater 
prestige that accrues to physical labor. 

The general pattern is for children to live in separate 
children’s houses which govern themselves. Rather than 
helping with adult work they have their own projects, a 
garden or small flock of sheep, and their own daily joo 
assignments posted by their elected committee. In its own 
way, the kibbutz is child-centered. Its orientation is 
toward the new breed of men that it hopes will spring 
from kibbutz life. In the early days the adults had little 
to eat but dried fish and curds, but they managed to pro- 
vide milk and oranges for the children. The classrooms 
and play yards are beautifully equipped. An effort is 
made to have plenty of each kind of toy so that sharing 
will not be too difficult at an early age. The best time of 
day is the two or three hours after work when families 
are united and parents lavish their full attention on their 
children. 

Malka, our hostess at one kibbutz, was the teacher for 


continued on next page 
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children from four to six. She had been brought from 
Nazi Germany when she was fifteen by the Youth 
Rescue Movement with a group that remained together 
and started her kibbutz. She was selected by vote for her 
job and sent to Haifa for professional training. A warm, 
dedicated personality and an outstanding knowledge of 
psychology and teaching techniques were her equipment. 
She had a normal parent’s delight in her three sons, but 
her kindergarten seemed to be her life, her greatest joy. 
Malka’s brother, now an American from New York, hap- 
pened to be visiting her and it was interesting to see 
together a brother and sister whose lives had taken such 
different turns. Her brother liked to tease her by speak- 
ing of the cars, leisure, and television of the States. Malka 
took his remarks amiably, but in an aside intimated to 
us that she pitied her brother for having no real purpose 
in life 

We had expected to find in the kibbutzim a wearing 
number of personal encounters and perhaps an under- 
current of tension, but during the day persons passed 
each other without a word or sign and meals were rather 
rapid and silent. There seemed to be no compulsion to 
smile and make small talk, but in the evening congenial 
families clustered together on the grass to laugh and 
play with their children. If there were any suppressed 
tensions we didn't recognize them. Openness and direct- 
ness seemed to characterize relationships. We felt neither 
compulsion to get acquainted nor defenses that had to be 
lowered through exploration. It was like being in one’s 
own comfortable family. Perhaps this results when there 
is little ground for envy and no need to keep up with the 
Joneses 

We asked an American-born member, Betje, if it took 
an active, extroverted type to fit into a Aibbutz. She said 
decidedly not—she had grown up as a bookworm in 
Cleveland and kibbutz life was the one she wanted. She 
added that the sort of person who does not adjust is “the 
very domestic type, who loves to dress up her children. 
And of course, the bossy person wouldn't last.” 

rhe story of Betje illustrates the advantages of the 
kibbutz. Polio had taken her husband in the fall, and 
she was left with a small son and another child on the 
way. But in the Aibbutz widowhood did not cause fi- 
nancial worry, uprooting, moving, or social isolation. Nor 
was her son cut off from the companionship of men. As 
parents hauled their creeping infants back from the fish 
pond Betje’s son had his share of rides on the shoulders 
of neighboring young fathers 

Are the Akibbutzim accomplishing their goals? Their 
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short-term goal of making a desert bloom has been 
heroically successful. Motivation is amply supplied by 
faith in their way of life plus the respect accorded the 
hard worker. Their members appear to have found satis- 
fying fulfillment, though the women have not found quite 
the emancipation looked for. Child-bearing, the need 
to stay close at hand for feeding, and their lesser strength 
have tended to keep them in cleaning, laundry and the 
kitchen, thereby preventing interesting specialization. 
Whether the kibbutz produces a better human being 
is the question that teases not only the casual visitor but 
anthropologists. From Malka we learned that neither 
sibling jealousy nor other childhood anxieties are elimi- 
nated. Yet the generation that is growing up in the 
kibbutz finds it easier to cooperate and to forego private 
possessions than did their parents. They have been nearly 
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Kibbutzim Child and Mosaic 


unanimous in returning to the Aibbutz after their year of 
living in capitalistic society, a year required by the kib- 
butzim to insure that their decisions to remain are 
genuine ones. 

It is easy to see the appeal. If the Aibbutz has not 
achieved the “beloved community” it has achieved a 
community of respect, unmasked and better in interper- 
sonal relations than any other we found on our trip. We 
find ourselves nostaligic for the matter-of-fact acceptance 
we found there. 


Dr. Huston Smith's series on the world’s great religions will 
take us to India and Japan in forthcoming installments. Many 
of you will wish to do further reading and study of the ex 
tremely interesting questions which are raised in these articles. 

Dr. Smith Recommends: 


On Islam (see Jan.-Feb. Intercollegian): The Call of the 


Minaret by Kenneth Cragg, Oxford, New York, 1956. On 
Israel and Judaism: Liberal Religious Impluse in Israel by 
Herbert Weiner, Commentary Magazine, July-August, Octo 
ber 1955. On the Aibbutz movement: Venture in Utopia by 
Melford Spiro, Harvard University Press, 1956; and Village 
by the Jordan by Joseph Baratz 
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Economic upturn — 


when will it start? 


FOR CLOSE ONTO A YEAR, the economy has 
been full of paradox. Inflationary forces 
have been pushing up prices at a time when 
production was declining and unemploy- 
ment rising. The cost of living has been 
climbing while hours of work, take-home 
pay, and consumer income were sloping 
downward. By the end of 1957, the boom 
in private investment in new plant and 
equipment, which had been roaring along 
for a number of years, had lost its lift. 
Unemployment in December was calcu- 
lated at 3.4 million, not counting the 
people who had jobs but were on in- 
voluntary short time; the figures for 
February, when outdoor work is at a 
minimum and Christmas trade is a thing 
of the past, were materially higher. The 
1958 automobile models seem to be at- 
tracting customers at very moderate rates 
—consumers’ durables in general are mov- 
ing slowly. Steel mills are operating at 
around 60 per cent of capacity. Yet prices 
stay high. 

So as Congress gets back into harness— 
in an election year—political personalities 
as well as economists are making pro- 
posals as to what should be done. 

The view of the President, expressed 
briefly in his State of the Union address, 
and reflected in more detail in his budget 
message and economic report, was that 
“there are solid grounds for confidence 
that economic growth will be resumed 
without an extended interruption. More- 
over, the Federal Government, constantly 
alert to signs of weakening in any part of 
our economy, always stands ready, with 
its full power, to take any appropriate 
further action to promote renewed busi- 
ness expansion.” 

The array of private economists who 
testified before the Joint Committee of 
Congress on the Economic Report was 
somewhat less sanguine. In general, they 
thought that relatively high levels of 
economic activity were likely to be main- 
tained—no one expected a deep slump— 
but they did not see economic factors in 
the near future that might be expected to 
Start resumed growth. And in a country 
whose population is increasing as rapidly 
as that of the United States, a plateau 


of production means lower per capita in- 
come. Most of the witnesses expressed the 
view that government action, of one sort 
or another, is likely to be necessary. 


What kinds of action are likely? 
The types of 
widely: political 


action proposed vary 
differences on what 
should be done reflect the fact that the 
Republicans control the White House 
while the Democrats control the Congress. 

1. The administration is currently re- 
lying on the stimulating effect of place- 
ment of defense orders at a much higher 
rate in the first six months of 1958 than 
in the last six months of 1957: the dif- 
ference is calculated at $5.5 billion. Minor 
reductions of financial requirements have 
also been made. 

2. The President has asked Congress 
for additional appropriations for defense, 
accompanied by certain reductions in ex- 
penditure for civilian account; Congress 
is likely to add to the budget further, 
especially for such items as education, 
urban redevelopment and slum clearance, 
reclamation, and veterans. 

3. The Federal Reserve Board, in 
exercising its powers over monetary policy, 
began in November a series of moves to 
stimulate business through easier credit, 
reversing the restrictions which it had 
placed on loans during the months of 
boom; margin requirements on_ stock 
purchases have also been relaxed, and 
reserve requirements may be altered. 

4. The biggest unanswered question is 
whether fiscal policy may also be changed: 
will either the Congress or the administra- 
tion propose a tax cut later in the year, if 
a spring pick-up does not materialize? If 
such a cut is made, it is likely to take the 
form of increased exemptions for indi- 
viduals or their dependents—that would be 
the fastest way of putting additional 
spending power into the hands of people 
all across the country who would be apt 
to start buying promptly. As an alternative 
to a tax cut, some Congressmen are sug- 
gesting that additional programs of public 
works, by and local as well as 
would be a preferable 
means of getting money into circulation; 


state 
Federal agencies, 


they point to a growing deficit in such 
facilities as schools, roads, hospitals, at a 
time when the need for them is rising 
rapidly. 


What concerned students can do 

1. Watch the statistics as they come 
out: see what happens to the unemploy- 
ment figures; the cost of living index; the 
index of industrial production; the weekly 
figures on steel. 

2. Follow the upcoming wage negotia- 
tions in the auto industry; so far, the 
union has proposed a plan for sharing the 
companies’ profits with workers and cus- 
tomers; General Motors’ Harlow Curtice 
has published a counter-proposal. What- 
ever happens—including a strike—will 
have an important effect on the economy. 

3. Keep track of the voting record of 
your Congressman and the Senators from 
your state; listen to the TV, radio and 
personal appearances of the candidates 
seeking election in your area; watch Presi- 
dential and other press conferences. 

4. Be alert to what is happening to the 
economics of the community where you 
live or attend school; what factors are 
affecting the rate of production and sales 
there? 

5. Figure out sample tax returns to see 
what difference an increase in personal 
exemptions would make in the tax paid 
by an average family. 


HELEN HILL MILLER 


Author and free journalist 
specializing in economics. Contributing 
editor of The New Republic. Formerly 
on the staff of the London Economist 
and Newsweek. 
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Christian fellowship- 
or defensive isolation? 


* Ever want to know why morale was so low in 

your group? 
* Ever feel discouraged because you, as chairman, 
followed all the right forms and procedures and 
yet nothing was accomplished by the meeting? 

* Ever wonder whether there could be anything 

really Christian about a C.A. business meeting? 

THESE ARE THE TYPES OF questions which frequently 
haunt any student who is conscientiously trying to help a 
group to a more meaningful and creative experience. The 
thesis of this article is that through increased sensitivity 
to the functions or roles both present and absent in any 
group we may work toward some answers to these and 
other perplexing problems in our groups. 


Let's take a hypothetical case: 

The social committee of the student association has 
been called together by its chairman to plan a welcome 
party for freshmen at the beginning of school in the 
fall. The members of the committee were appointed in 
the early spring and have met once previously to get 
acquainted and review the general responsibilities of 
the committee. The mixer is scheduled for two weeks 
from the date of this meeting. 

Dotty (chairman): Well, you all know why we're here 
this afternoon. We have to plan the frosh mixer for 
two weeks from tonight. Does anyone have any sug- 
gestions? 

Bob; 1 know one thing for sure, I don’t want to play 
those same silly games we played last year. They were 
for the birds. 

Clair: | remember how funny you looked in that old- 
clothes relay. I thought we’d split laughing! 

Fred: It seems to me that we need to organize our dis- 
cussion a bit. I'd suggest we start with the purpose we 
have in mind for the mixer, then discuss program, re- 
freshments, publicity, and hosts and hostesses. Who 
can give a clear statement of what we're trying to ac- 
complish? 

Don: The purposes I see are to give us a chance to meet 
these freshmen and to show them that the C.A. is the 
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place where they can have a good time. 

Mary: V'd agree with those purposes, Don, and add that 
we also want the freshmen to get to know one-another 
and to feel at home. 

Bob: The poor freshmen are introduced to death the first 
two weeks of school. I don’t see why we should bother 
with any stupid “how-do-you-do-and-what’s-your-ma- 
jor” games. 

Dotty: We don’t have very much time to plan this affair. 
We'd better stick to the point. Who has some positive 
suggestions for program? 

Fred: It seems to me we need to figure out how many 
freshmen we're going to have, before we talk about 
program. If we get a large crowd we'll have to do dif- 
ferent things than with a small group. How many peo- 
ple do you think we'll have, Don? 

Don: It’s anybody’s guess. Last year we had about 120, 
didn’t we, Dotty? (Dotty nods approval. ) 

Clair: Remember how shy some of the boys were at first? 
I practically had to drag two of the boys into the room. 


A look at what happened 

There was a lot happening at this hypothetical meet- 
ing even though little was being accomplished toward 
planning the party. For any effective group to accom- 
plish its work there must be certain functions or condi- 
tions fulfilled. Since these functions are fulfilled by per- 
sons in the group, they can be looked at as roles per- 
formed by the members of the group. The roles usually 
involved when a group attempts to get a job done (called 
“Task Roles”) have been enumerated as follows:' 

|. Initiator: Proposing tasks or goals; defining a group 

problem; suggesting a procedure. 


2. Information-seeker: Requesting facts; seeking relevant 
information about group concern. 


ie) 


Information-giver: Offering facts; providing relevant 
information about group concern. 


1 From materials prepared by Tilden Harrison for Pacific North- 
west Regional A.O.S. Conference, December, 1957 
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4. Opinion-seeker: Asking for expression of 


seeking suggestions and ideas. 


feeling; 


a” 


Opinion-giver: Stating a belief about a matter before 
the group; giving suggestions and ideas. 

6. Clarifier: Interpreting ideas or suggestions; clearing 
up confusions; defining terms; indicating alternatives 
and issues. 

Elaborator: Giving examples; indicating how a pro- 
posal might work out, if adopted. 

8. Summarizer: Pulling together related ideas; restating 
suggestions; offering a decision or conclusion. 


The nature and meaning of these roles will become 
clearer as we analyze our hypothetical discussion in 
terms of them. 


Dotty: Her first role is that of initiator as she at- 
tempts to propose group tasks. This is the usual func- 
tion of the chairman in setting the stage for a discus- 
sion. We should note in passing that the vagueness with 
which she outlines the job of the committee certainly 
does not help the members take hold of the task easily, 
but Dotty’s intent is to initiate. Her second comment casts 
her in the role of opinion-seeker as she asks for sugges- 
tions about the program. We should note that her com- 
ment serves to change the focus of the discussion from 
comments on the purpose of the mixer to suggestions for 
the program. Her transition is unnecessarily rough and 
fails to give the other members a chance to indicate that 
they are ready for the change. 

Bob: In both of his comments Bob is playing the role 
of opinion-giver, as he gives his negative evaluation of 
certain parts of last year’s program. We are usually well 
aware of the demoralizing affect which blunt negative 
comments of this sort can have on a group, especially if 
no one in the group attempts to work constructively with 
the criticisms presented. Bob’s comments were merely 
ignored, which would usually serve to make an individual 
more negative and more obstructive. Many of our groups 
could profit greatly by learning to pay more respectful 
attention to the comments of the critic. 

Clair: Her comments do not really fit under any of the 
categories suggested in our analysis. She may feel that she 
is elaborating on the comments preceding hers, but most 
of her comments are not germane to the topic. They are 
known in the jargon of group work as “out-of-field” com- 
ments. There are “Clairs” in every group! 

Fred: His roles are several: initiator (he suggests pro- 
cedures for attacking the problem); opinion-seeker (he 
asks for statements of what the group is trying to accom- 
plish by the mixer); opinion-giver (he gives his sugges- 
tions of the nature of the analysis needed); and informa- 
tion-seeker (he asks how many people attended last 
year). From Fred’s comments we see that any one per- 
son may play several different roles during any meeting. 

Don: His first role is that of opinion-giver as he ac- 
cepts Fred’s suggestion that the purposes of the mixer be 


clarified. His second is information-giver and opinion- 
seeker as he gave his estimate of the number present and 
asked Dotty for her opinion. 

Mary: Her role is that of opinion-giver, adding her 
opinion of the purposes for the mixer. 

From this brief example of the group’s discussion it 
would be dangerous to make any sweeping or dogmatic 
generalizations about what was wrong with the meeting. 
But we should note the absence of several important 
roles which we had listed. We had no clarifier, elaborator, 
or summarizer. In other words someone was needed to 
show the connection between various ideas presented, 
pick up on the contributions of individuals and weave 
them into a total pattern. The absence of these roles 
meant that each person’s contribution was left hanging 
in the air. The members were each sitting back and firing 
isolated verbal volleys into the discussion. This is bad 
group work. It is horrible Christianity! In the actions of 
this group (with a few minor exceptions), the members 
are denying the Christian affirmation that men are des- 
tined for loving fellowship, not defensive isolation. The 
group task was not being progressively solved because 
the relationships and order of ideas and opinions was 
neglected. The Christian faith was not in evidence be- 
cause the persons holding these ideas were left unrelated. 


Building and Maintenance Roles 

When we become concerned with the effect of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior upon the other members of the group, 
as well as on the accomplishment of the task, we have 
moved into the area of group roles known as “Building 
and Maintenance” roles. These are the functions or types 
of behavior necessary for building and maintaining a 
group as a working unit. These are the roles which we are 
often least aware of because they may seem secondary to 
the group’s purpose. But research has shown that these 
roles are at least as essential in the long run for main- 
taining the efficiency and productivity of a group as are 
the “Task” roles. For those of us standing within a frame- 
work that places supreme importance on people, these 
roles are also most important. Here they are:* 


1. Encourager: Being friendly, warm and responsive to 
others; accepting others and their contributions. 


to 


Feeling-expresser: Sensing and expressing the feeling 
of the group; calling attention to reactions of group to 
ideas and suggestions; sharing his own feeling with 
other members. 

3. Harmonizer: Attempting to reconcile disagreements; 
reducing tension through “pouring oil on troubled 
waters”; getting people to explore their differences. 

4. Compromiser: When his own idea or status is involved 

in a conflict, offering a compromise yielding status, ad- 


Ibid 
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mitting error, disciplining himself to maintain group 
cohesion. 


wa 


Gate-keeper: Attempting to keep communication chan- 
nels open; facilitating the participation of others; sug- 
gesting procedures for discussion of group problems. 
6. Standard-setter: Expressing standards for group to 
achieve; applying standards in evaluating group func- 
tioning and production. 

Consensus-tester: Asking for opinions to find out if 
group is nearing a decision; sending up a trial balloon 
to test a possible group conclusion. 

8. Follower: Going along with movement of the group; 
accepting ideas of others; serving as an interested 
audience. 


Sensitivity and Effectiveness 

The art of group leadership, like any art, requires 
practice for concentrated periods of time in order to 
master the basic skills or sensitivity necessary for its en- 
joyment and performance. If you wish to increase your 
sensitivity to the dynamics of groups in general or a par- 
ticular group, first begin by observing the group as syste- 
matically as you can. Preferably, begin with a group 
where you are not of necessity heavily involved in the 
group task so that you have the freedom to withdraw a 
bit and watch what is going on. Try listing the sixteen 
lask and Maintenance roles down the left hand edge of a 
paper and then noting opposite the role the names of any 
members of the group who take that role. (For even 
quicker recording, assign each member of the group a 
number and record the person’s number instead of his 
name.) Ten or fifteen minutes of observation is plenty 
for the first few times. 

One is seldom able to detect all sixteen roles in any 
one meeting. This is partly due to our imperfection as 
observers, but also to the fact that most groups do not 
function with the high degree of maturity which the pres- 
ence of all these roles would indicate. In addition, any 
group which has existed over a period of time will have 
a degree of rapport or unity, and a knowledge of each 
member’s attitudes and feelings which will enable it to 
assume some of the interests and attitudes which the 
Maintenance roles reflect. These roles may then not ap- 
pear explicitly in the group discussion. 


From Sensitivity to Action 

But what should you do if, having analyzed a group 
for which you feel concern, you discover that certain 
helpful roles are missing? Group life is not the signal re- 
sponsibility of any one member, even the leader. It has 
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to be a shared concern. So we need to ask, what can we 
do to help others recognize and act upon the insights 
which we have developed? In large formal groups it may 
be very difficult to find the opportunity to share these 
insights. But in the small or informal groups, such as our 
cabinets and committees, we should consider focusing the 
attention of the whole group on the process by which its 
members are inter-acting. Sometimes this can be done by 
a head-on assault such as “Let’s stop for a minute and 
see why we don’t seem to be getting any where in this 
discussion” or “Why don’t we try to analyze why it is that 
so few people ever volunteer for the jobs we agree to 
undertake.” But often the sharing of sensitivity about the 
group process and progress can best take place outside 
the meeting in conversation with one or two of the mem- 
bers. 


Sensitivity Can Be Dangerous 

Some recent critics of American social patterns have 
charged that the strong emphasis on group participation 
and group dynamics has served to increase the pressures 
toward conformity in our culture.’ We have become so 
sensitive to the factors and behavior patterns which lead 
to smoothness in group life, these critics assert, that we 
are afraid to disagree, to stand out from the group. Our 
sensitivity has led us to sit with our social antennae tuned 
to pick up cues from other people and our automatic 
feedback mechanisms ready to readjust our behavior to 
conform to their expectations. We are so intent on being 
a congenial member that we surrender our individuality 
completely. As William H. Whyte, Jr., puts it in his book, 
The Organization Man, “The hunch that wasn’t followed 
up. The controversial point that didn’t get debated. The 
idea that was suppressed. Were these acts of group co- 
operation or individual surrender? We are taking away 
from the individual the ability even to ask the question.” 

Such words of admonition need to be taken seriously 
by those of us who are dedicated to growth through 
group participation. Do our fellowships stifle contrary 
opinions and put too high a premium on “getting along’’? 

The purpose for heightened sensitivity to group dy- 
namics is not to facilitate slavish conformity, but to en- 
able individuals to share their convictions and interests 
in an atmosphere that is receptive and stimulating. The 
good group is not the group without conflict, but the 
group in which radically different ideas and opinions can 
be entertained and individual differences allowed and ac- 
cepted. Our increased sensitivity should enable us to 
more fully accord each individual the respect and accep- 
tance which is his due, and to provide the creative fellow- 
ship through which the love of God is mediated. 


3 Especially: The Organization Man, by William H. Whyte, Jr., 
Anchor, Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New York, 1957; The 
Lonely Crowd, by David Riesman, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1950 


4 Whyte, op. cit., p. 65 
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letters to the editor 


Asilomar, December 1957 


Editors, The Intercollegian 


Dear Friends: 


As both a student and staff alumnus of 
the Student “Y” Movement, I am enjoying 
very much my return to the Asilomar 
Conference this year as a seminar leader 
on the topic of “War and Peace in the 
Atomic Age.” I’ve had occasion here to 
run across the October issue of The Inter- 
collegian and feel compelled to write of a 
concern about the “Issue of the Month” 
article. | am disturbed about two aspects: 


1) 


nN 


Editorial policy. This is a highly con- 
troversial subject both from the point 
of view of political philosophy and 
Christian conviction and is treated in 
a highly partisan manner. I would 
think you would want to deal with 
such questions on the basis of en- 
counter between equally sincere points 
of view. Would it not be in the interest 
of truth-seeking to ask for a second 
contributor on such issues—a person 
less oriented in a power politics per- 
spective? 
Content. The cursory disposal of the 
World Council of Churches [Central 
Committee] statement on nuclear tests 
and disarmament by its very brevity 
forces a misrepresentation of that 
statement—which, by the way, you 
might well carry as a lead article to 
be fair to it. It suggested “no magic 
key, no simple solution” contrary to 
the claim of your writer. Rather, it 
took pains to point out: “that the 
question of stopping the testing of 
nuclear weapons has to be considered 
in the wide context which is set out in 
the C.C.LA. Statement [Commission 
of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs—a comprehensive approach 
surely]. We agree that it is not pos- 
sible to deal with one part of the 
interrelated disarmament problem. 
We welcome and support every honest 
effort now being made to limit and 
control armaments of all kinds and to 
establish conditions for a secure peace. 
We know that a comprehensive 
program for disarmament must pro- 
ceed by stages, and we realize how 
much depends upon the deepening of 
confidence between the nations. But 
we urge that as a first step govern- 


ments conducting tests should forego 
them. . . .” [italics mine]. One wonders 
how the writer could have read in 
full the statement and come to such a 
summary conclusion along with pass- 
ing on the somewhat arrogant judg- 
ment that it was “knowingly irre- 
sponsible.” 
I hope you will accept the above sugges- 
tion and criticism in the constructive spirit 
in which it is meant. Other aspects of the 
magazine are commendable indeed. With 
very best regards— 
Cordially yours, 
(signed ) 
WALT A. RAITT, Director 
Peace Education Program 
American Friends Service 
Committee 
Pasadena, California 


Editors note: We welcome this forthright 
criticism which helps to put the problem 
of nuclear tests into persepective. In ac- 
cordance with the NSCY directive to pro- 
vide the widest possible discussion of this 
important question, The Intercollegian will 
present an expanded “debate” on the issues 
in armaments, nuclear tests and foreign 
policy in April. Attention should also be 
drawn to the November Intercollegian 
which carried a summary of various 
positions on testing of nuclear weapons. 
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Stop, look, and listen to what Dr. 
Marney has to say about family living 
in this new book! 

You may wonder what it has to do 
with you. If you’re a member of a 
family—father, mother, son, or daugh 
ter—it has everything to do with you! 

In these pages you'll find some very 
surprising kinds of fathers who are 
detrimental to happy family life. You'll 
be amazed at how much influence 
mothers wield over their sons and how 
this power can shape their sons’ future 
happiness. 

You'll make discoveries about the 
modern teen-age world. You'll learn 
about some responsibilities inlaws have 
to a family and what is expected of 
the family in return. 

This book won't solve all your family 
problems, but it will help you to grow 
into a deeper, richer understanding of 
yourself and one another, resulting in 
a closer, happier, more harmonious 


family group. $2 
Also by Dr. Marney: 
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RECONCILIATION AND RENEWAL IN 
JAPAN. By Masao’ Takenaka, 
Friendship Press, New York, 1957, 
96 pp., $1.00. 


IT IS BOOK NEWS when the first book in 
an hitherto unreported field of study ap- 
pears. Reconciliation and Renewal in 
Japan is such a book. It makes available 
to American students for the first time 
information and insight about the role 
of the tiny minority of the Christian 
Church in Japan, as Japan has been revo- 
lutionized by technology, and rapid politi- 
cal transition, and war. 

What has been the Church’s role in re- 
lation to the emerging Japanese labor 
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movement? What can be learned from the 
story of the Japanese Church’s protest 
against emperor-worship? Did the Church 
act wisely and well in the much needed 
prison reform? Dr. Takenaka deals in 
scholarly and readable style with these 
and similar questions. He writes out of a 
background of extensive study of the his- 
tory of the Japanese Church especially as 
it is related to social change. If you want 
your study and discussion of social prob- 
lems to come down out of the clouds and 
stand firmly on the tough stuff of life get 
acquainted with this report of the Church 
at work. 

This book is the first of a series which 
is being written to stimulate discussion 
and study among overseas and American 
Christian students, at a very basic level. 
Subsequent studies now projected by the 
Student Volunteer Movement and _ the 
Friendship Press include one on the baff- 
ling and critical Middle East, one on 
Africa, with its thrilling beginnings of 
freedom and deep footholds of reaction, 
and one on the United States, where 
revolution is now part of our glorious past 
and rapid transition is current news. 

The frank intent in the development 
of this series is to follow on from the 
great Athens Conference of 1955 in its 
consideration of revolution and reconcilia- 
tion. These books will stimulate study of 
the form and meaning of revolution and 
reconciliation in various specific parts of 
the world. 

You will not do justice either to the 
World or to the Gospel if you treat these 
books casually or with a dilettante air. 
We may come to see with new clarity what 
God is doing in our time, if we under- 
take serious study of these handbooks of 
insight. 

ROBERT L. JAMES, JR. 
Temple University 


THE NEXT DAY. By Dean James A. 
Pike, Doubleday and Co., New 
York, 1957, 159 pp., $2.75. 


IT MAY BE NECESSARY to think twice to 
understand the title of this book or to 
be drawn to look at its contents. Once in 
it however, the very practical issues out- 
lined appeal quickly to everyone as the 
problems each faces “the next day.” The 
author gives the thesis on the frontispiece 
as he quotes Soren Kierkegaard, saying, 
“What is anxiety? It is the next day.” 
The reader has only to look at the 
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chapters to feel an immediate response to 
the persistent personal issues plaguing 
modern man: How to deal with your 
past; How to know yourself; How to 
make decisions; How to meet temptation; 
How to sleep; How to stay married; How 
to have faith; How to pray; How to handle 
sickness; How to die; How to face life. 

The reader may start with the the idea 
that here are easy and simple solutions 
that only need to be read and applied. 
Very soon however he will find a pro- 
found and compelling Christian philosophy 
known for some two thousand years but 
here made relevant in current psychologi- 
cal terms and through convincing and 
clear case stories. 

Each reader will choose first the chap- 
ters that meet his needs and fit his age. 
Young readers will skip the problem of 
“how to sleep” and turn to “how to get 


along with people,” “how to make de- 
cisions,” “how to stay married,” but the 


older readers wil! find their needs met as 
they turn to read “how to face middle 
age,” “how to handle sickness,” and 
“how to die.” 

Basic to all the “how to do” chapters 
is the one mid-way through on “How To 
Have Faith,” and the final one, “How to 
Face Life.” To understand and work on 
these basic “hows” involves serious and 
constant self-examination and trust in 








RUSSIAN EDUCATION—WILL IT BOOMERANG? 


Careful planning by Soviet leaders has given Russia the 
world’s most formidable educational machine. The March 
Reader's Digest tells you how this was accomplished—and 
why it may someday backfire. Be sure to read “Russia Rings 


the School Bell,” the exciting “inside story” by world traveler 


John Gunther. 


There are 39 other stimulating, entertaining and informative 


articles in the March Digest—articles you can't afford to 


miss! 


THE READER'S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE e NEW YORK 





God. For, as Dean Pike writes, “To have 
faith in God does not merely mean belief 
that there is a God. It means that you 
trust Him, that you have put Him first 
in the scheme of things, that you have 
found a meaning for your life here and 
hereafter.” 

This book is fascinating to read and 
full of real help for those individuals 
who will open themselves to the gift of 
faith that Dean Pike assures us God will 
give to all who want it. 

FRANCES HELEN MAINS 





“happy pill” 


religion? 7 


Is it really “peace of mind” we 
want? Boston University’s Prof. 
Peter A. Bertocci brands reli- 





gion’s current “emotional secu- 
rity” cult as “ersatz science” .. . 
rejects neo-orthodoxy’s “security . 
through fiat” . . . proclaims in- 
security as the truly religious 


state of mind and heart. Do you 
dare to read it? ? 
RELIGION AS CREATIVE 
INSECURITY $250 §& 


| How to be 
Christian 
though 
collegiate 


Greek letter snobbery . . . drinking . . . 
sex ... job decisions . . . temptations 
to cheat on exams . . . How do everyday 
campus moral problems relate to faith’s 
deeper issues? How can Christianity help 
to meet them? Such are the questions 
squarely faced by Duke University’s Prof. 
Waldo Beach in a book that shows stu- 
dents how to find answers. 


CONSCIENCE ON CAMPUS 
(Haddam House) $2.50 
STUDENT PAPER EDITION—$1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Announcing The Intercollegian 


contest for college photography 


$850 in prizes in equipment and cash 


THEME: STUDENT LIFE AND EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Photographs should catch any aspect of the meaning of college life as it comes to a focus in persons 





®@ The joy of new discovery ® The challenge of the unknown 
® Dating, leisure, sports ® Friendship and group life; solitude or loneliness 
® The spark of an idea 


The above are suggestions only. Photos expressing the meaning of any aspect of higher education as personally experienced, whether curricular 
or extra-curricular, are eligible 


OPEN TO: Students of any college or university listed in the U.S. Education Directory 
CLOSING DATE: November |, 1958 


ENTRIES: Each contestant is limited to six entries, each of which may take the form of a single picture or a series of pictures which develop a 
theme, or comprise a photographic essay. Entries shall be black and white prints unmounted, each at least 5 x 7 inches and not larger than 





















11x14. Each print shall bear on back the contestant’s name and address, the camera and exposure used (and title of picture if contestant desires 


to title it), One entry blank completed and signed must accompany entries. Additional entry blanks available on request. 


GENERAL: Only entries accompanied by return postage will be returned. Every possible care will be taken of the entries, but no responsibility 
can be taken for loss or damage of prints. 





WINNERS: Prize winning pictures will be published in The Intercollegian and may be used in contest publicity. They will be exhibited at the 
National Student Assembly in Urbana, Illinois, December 28, 1958 to January 3, 1959, and as widely as possible. Mounting courtesy of COMPO 
PHOTO SERVICE, INC., specialists in photo murals, New York City 





JUDGES: JACOB DESCHIN, Photography Editor, New York Times 

DAVID LINTON, President, American Society of Magazine Photographers 
GRACE M. MAYER, Curator of the Museum of the City of New York 
PRIZES: 1st prize—$150 and Ist choice of the following equipment 


2nd prize—$50 and choice of equipment 





3rd prize—equipment 


4th prize—equipment DeJur 
Konica 11] MXL Camera, case and flash DeJUR Eldorado Ill 8mm. Movie Camera 
Courtesy the KONICA CAMERA CO. Courtesy DEJUR-ANSCO CORP. 


Argus C44 Camera, case and flash Graphic 35 
Courtesy ARGUS CAMERAS Courtesy GRAFLEX, INC. 
Ansco Memar Travel Outfit (camera, case, flash) 
Courtesy ANSCO 
5th prize—3.5 Flash Flex Capacitor Flashgun 
Courtesy BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 




















Honorable Mention: 6 prizes of $15 in cash Argus 
#2 Nikor Stainless Steel Developing Tank for 120-620 Film 
Courtesy BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
5 copies of Picture, the American Society of Magazine Photographers 
Annual, Courtesy ASMP 
5 copies of The Family Man, Courtesy Simon and Schuster 
6 super-slide kits for Rollei Cameras 
Courtesy BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC. 
10 Ansco 33 mm magazines of Super Anscochrome 
Courtesy ANSCO 









Name of Student Class in College 
College Address 
Home Address 


No. of Prints Submitted Camera & Exposure Used 


| hereby accept the rules of The Intercollegian contest for college photography. 


yuelq Aigue 


Signature of Student 





Mail to: Intercollegian Photography Contest, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 





